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simplicity of judicial procedure; separation of the judicial from the legislative and the executive power; irremovability of the judges, except for misconduct in office; publicity of proceedings; representation of the parties in civil cases and of defendants in criminal cases by qualified members of the bar; trial by jury; election of judges of the lower courts; preliminary investigation of criminal offenses by examining magistrates (sudebnyi sledovatel, the French juge d'instruction) instead of by the police,
The new system of law courts was one of great simplicity. Minor civil and criminal cases were tried by justices of the peace elected by county zemstvo assemblies or, in St. Petersburg and Moscow, by municipal councils. Appeals from the decisions of these courts were taken to the county session (mirovoi sezd) of the justices of the peace. In provinces that had no zemstvos the justices of the peace were appointed by the Crown. The more important cases were tried, with or without jury, by district courts (okruzhnoi sud}9 and might be appealed to the local higher courts (sudebnaia pdata). The judges of these two sets of courts were appointed by the Crown from lists of candidates submitted by the judiciary. The reorganized Senate was retained as the supreme court.
Contrary to the original plans, the new law courts, like the zemstvos, were not introduced at once. They were inaugurated in 1866 in the ten provinces forming the judicial districts (okrug) of St. Petersburg and Moscow, but their establishment in the other parts of the empire was extended over decades and was, in some instances, accompanied by substantial modifications of the 1864 statutes. Trial by jury, for example, did not apply in Poland, the western provinces, or in the Caucasus. The official explanation of the delay was lack of funds and shortage of trained jurists, but the hesitations of the government were also due to other causes. The ideas of the supremacy of the law, independence of the courts, and equality of all at the bar of justice were irreconcilable with those of autocracy and bureaucratic omnipotence and were in conflict with Russia's medieval social structure and traditional administrative practice. That is why liberal opinion both in Russia and abroad acclaimed the reform as the forerunner of far-reaching constitutional and social changes. These changes reactionary forces entrenched in palace and bureaucratic circles were resolved to prevent. Their opposition left its imprint on the statutes of 1864, and determined the subsequent evolution of judicial institutions. In the